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With our forefathers on this continent, democracy was a 
faith, as was their religion and their aspiration for their 
children’s future. They would have thought as little about 
a connection between science and democracy as about a 
connection between science and their religious faith. Jeffer- 
son, scholar that he was, glimpsed the beginnings of a 

_ rational view of man from which an individualistie type 
_ of democracy could be more and more strongly supported; 
_ but even he failed to see the compelling social aspect of 
_ demoeracy as contrasted with its basis in individual freedom. 
_ And neither he nor the generation which broke through the 
_ Alleghanies into the Great Plains made any explicit use of 
_ seience in their task of group living. 

But with the development of the evolutionary theory, on 
_ the one hand, and of socialist theories by Robert Owen and 
 Saint-Simon, and later by Marx, thoughtful Americans here 


= and there began to wonder whether the scientific method, 
_ which brought into existence the new machines and new tech- 
- nical processes making possible a rapid conquest of the land, 


ight not also offer a basis for sounder forms of social 


_ was slow to be understood, but one can discern in the era of 

iberal theology and the era of the “ Bible-smashers” the 

_ demand that social life itself be conceived in the terms of 
ence. Z 

During this same period—the era of industrialization and 

Gilded Age—modest experiments began in European, 

in American psychological laboratories, to show the 


human achievement and personality. Within the class- 
, direct experimental tests of cooperative organization, 
npared with competitive organization, were made at the 
n of the century. Fragmentary data began to show more 


fiectively carried out individualistically, others as an 
mn of competition for prestige, but that many are 
2 through teamwork. In a progressive school, during 


the classroom actually led to better academic work 


- Moede, showed that boys organized as 
t much more and better work than the same 
i ndividualistic basis. The decade of the 1920’s 
; upon dozens of experimental studies of coopera- 
i among children and adolescents, sup- 
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could be experimentally studied, but that definite laws of 
cooperative interaction could be defined. It became more 
and more clear, for example, that in the group many more 
ideas arise; constructive criticisms come from the group 
which never occur to one criticizing his own work; and that 
greater flexibility of attack on problems is permitted than 
can be obtained’ in individual work. Even in the case of 
conflict situations, it appeared that group technique, intelli- 
gently controlled, leads to a more rapid definition of con- 
flicting viewpoints than a person-to-person exchange. 
Experiments undertook to define the nature of leadership 
and the structure of the pattern which took shape in such 
a way as to find how far common ground could be discovered 
rather than mere patched-up compromises. 

This last type of approach has been revolutionized in the 
last few years by Kurt Lewin and Margaret Mead, who = 
have carried on in Cedar Rapids and in Iowa City, Iowa, 

a number of studies dealing with the resolution of group 
conflicts. As. Chairman of the Hmergeney Committee on 
Food Habits, Dr. Mead asked Dr. Lewin to ascertain the 
conditions under which people were willing to make sacri- 
fices in the sphere of their food habits. The studies showed 
that the response to formal lectures presenting facts was 
rather slight. When, however, groups were presented with 
the problem of utilizing the non-preferred cuts of meat, 
discussion, democratically led, eventuated in a very thorough 
determination to make this sacrifice, and far more important, 
follow-ups showed that the decision as reached was actually 
carried out. 

In the same way Alex Bavelas was able to show that a 
group of factory operatives who had been at a stable level 
of production for a long time could suddenly start to gain, — 
and rise to high levels of production, as a result of a group 
decision. Individua! pleading was less effective than a co- 
operative sharing of goals. Whereas most such experi- 
mental results in industry which are played up as showin 


situation grows boring and commonplace, these results 
Bavelas maintained themselves at the new level. 

But the best developed, and in many ways the most 
fluential of these studies in democracy, are those carried 
by Kurt Lewin and his pupils at the Iowa Child Welf: 
Research Station. These studies deal with “group atmo 
pheres” or “social climates”: specifically, the atmosph 
of authoritarianism, laissez-faire, and democracy. 
of five boys each, carrying out simple group task 
ing masks for a show, were led by young adul 
had been trained to play, at various time 

oeratic, laissez-faire, and democratic | 
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and integration, the atmosphere of individual respect, led 
to good working levels, and was free of the personality com- 
plications which appeared in the other two situations. A 
lack of aim and morale was evident in the laissez-faire group. 
So much tension resulted from the autocratic situation that 
some of the boys began to bully others. This “ seapegoating ” 
took the form of teasing and even physical injury. But it 
should be noted that it was not in the autocratic group itself, 
but in the same group of boys functioning as a laissez-faire 
group immediately after participation in the autocratic 
group that “seapegoating ” reached its peak. The autocrat 
can “crack down,” and he ean even prevent “ scapegoating ” 
within the group, but when the lid is off the pent-up feel- 
ings take this deflected form. Boys transferred from the 
democratic to the laissez-faire atmosphere showed no such 
response. 

It must not be assumed that each of these three atmos- 
pheres can be developed instantly, or that boys, chameleon- 
like, make themselves on short notice into anything and 
everything. On the contrary, a learning process is involved. 
It takes time to learn democracy, to become an effective 
member of a democratic (or any other kind of) group. 
There are, moreover, definite satisfactions involved in each 
of the three kinds of pattern. Some of the boys after early 
experience with autocracy came to enjoy the infantile de- 
pendence which it entailed and the possibility of identifying 
with the autocratic leader. We may remember here what 
has happened in autocracies at all times and places. Some 
who have learned this way of living are hard to salvage 
for any other type of human association. The roots of satis- 
faction in each type of pattern need to be studied in order 
to see what the real possibilities for reeducation are. 


Parallel to these studies of the nature of human associa- 

tion, very stimulating and valuable light on the nature of 

social needs has come to us from the researches of Dr. J. L. 

Moreno. As a student of the strained relations between 

Austrians and Italians near the Adriatic, after the first 

World War, he came to the opinion that for each individual 

Italian there were certain Austrians who could be congenial 

members of the community group, and to each Austrian cer- 

tain individual Italians were readily acceptable. It occurred 

tc him that it would be possible to develop a simple method 

by which each person could define the social world of which 

SS he himself wished to be a part. Later in this country he was 

- able to carry out at a boys’ school a “sociometric” study 

¥ by these means, each boy defining with whom he wished 

to be close. Then in 1933-35 he had an opportunity on a 

very large scale to develop these methods at the New York 

State Training School for Girls, at Hudson. Here each indi- 

ae vidual among 600 girls gave her first five choices of cottage 

ss mates in a system of some 28 cottages, and it appeared 

that almost every girl in the entire community could, on 

this basis, be placed with those whom she wanted and those 
who wanted her. Similarly, when new girls arrived, eac 

housemother who had a vacancy in her cottage met indi- 

_ yidually each new girl; no new girl had to go to a cottage 

whose housemother she did not like, or whose housemother 

‘ejected her. In the same way, a representative girl or “key 

” from each cottage would talk with each of the new 

and it was only on the basis of mutual choices that 

are assigned to the cottages represented. The method 

con ather complex, but the essential and universal 

isly simple: namely, that personality can 

fully and function freely only when there is 

response to those with whom one associates. 

responses regularly cut across the stereotyped 

-as absolute. It is 


sis a cure-all; rather 
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one’s life problem on the stage that one can become fully 
aware of the stresses and conflicts within oneself and one’s 
neighbors; that one can act out one’s social role, including 
all its phases of maladjustment, in a fluid “impromptu 
drama.” One leaves the stage when one wishes to join in 
the audience, and moves back freely from the audience to 
the stage, the psychiatrist having, however, the ultimate 
responsibility for the construction of dramatic assignments 
which will bring out from each actor what is needed. 
Dramatic techniques have of course often been used in group 
therapy, notably by Dr. Curran at Bellevue Hospital who 
had delinquent boys write, stage, and act their own plays 
regarding the world of the delinquent, as a phase in their 
social reedueation. Moreno’s method, however, goes consider- 
ably further, for it endeavors systematically to find roles 
for each person which will most completely realize what is 
struggling within him and will reveal to him the nature of 
his social hungers and social frustrations. Community ex- 
perience, in other words, at a simple artistic level, shows 
the person more fully who he is and what he is. The method 
in the hands of Moreno and his followers had led on to 
group work in the sense used by the social worker. The 
group worker is undertaking to realize in camps, play- 
grounds, community centers, etc., the conception of per- 
sonal release and personal fulfillment used by Moreno in 
individual psychiatry. 

Finally, it should be stressed that the rise of modern 
methods of studying public opinion has been of vast sig- 
nificance for democracy, not only in the more obvious sense 
that political and other leaders derive from them a more 
accurate picture of the grass-roots drift of community senti- — 
ment, but in the sense that people who see their own views © 
thus reflected in the mirror week by week—as polls are 
published—become more aware of the nature of group 
pressures and of the unrepresentative character of much — 
that appears as “public opinion” in press and radio. So — 
dangerous are the polls from the point of view of tradi-— 
tional political leadership that there have been many expres- — 
sions of disquiet regarding their further expansion. At the © 
same time it must be stressed that sheer “ polling,” in the | 
sense of counting yeses and nos, is relatively unimportant. — 
The real implications of opinion analysis are more fully — 
brought out by the Bureau of Agricultural Wconsudesnahinal a 
under Henry Wallace’s leadership, began in 1939 to study 
farmers’ attitudes as a device for helping county representa- 
tives to get farmers to voice their opinions and feelings, and 
as a means of funnelling in to Washington their attitudes — 
towards the AAA, towards crop restrictions, towards loans — 
and credits, and towards almost everything affecting the 
farmers’ economic life. Departing step by step from a poll- — 
ing method, the Bureau has developed what is known 
an “open-minded” interview schedule in which, in respor 
to each question, the respondent can use his own wor 
develop the thought in his own way. This has had a 
release value, and has given the Washington administrat 
a far more human picture of the people with whor 
he is dealing. These methods have played a_ rather 
considerable role in enabling the Department of 
culture, and also the Treasury and the OPA, to und 
stand community responses to rationing, price ceilin 
bonds, and so on, and to get a general picture < 
war hopes of the American public. What is 
needed now is that the p P 
tion which it has itself 
time has come for pressure 
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Public opinion polls are ahead of Congress and the press, 
and although their political power is today not great, there 
Is every evidence that interest in them, and consequently 
their political strength, is likely to inexease. ; 

We may say, then, in summary, that psychological re- 
search, which until recently kept aloof from problems of 
social action, has begun to show the intense practicality 
of democracy. It has shown, first, that in many vital prob- 
lems groups can think better than individuals can; second, 
that better action programs emerge from group discussion 
than from sheer lecturing; third, that, industrial production 
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is very powerfully affected by group decision; fourth, that 
mental hygiene needs of individuals are better served by 
group democracy than by laissez-faire or authoritarian 
atmospheres; fifth, that people function best in groups which 
express their own needs rather than in terms of a grouping 
from above; and finally, that psychological methods of 
studying public opinion are serving to make clear to common 
people what it is that they themselves want and to give 
them a clearer awareness that they must push for the demo- 
eratie world which they desire. 


Finance: Master or Servant of the People 


Royat G. Hat! 


In the revolutionary world of today few ideas carry more 
promise of significant result than those gradually develop- 
ing in the field of finance. As a result of the war many 
of these ideas have been advancing from theory into popular 
understanding. In fact they may well become the central 
ideas behind the political and economic struggle of the next 
decade. When carried beyond the war pattern in which 
they are enmeshed, these ideas, some of us believe, con- 
stitute constructive possibilities which may prove more 
fundamental in getting rid of world strife than many of 
the political ideas with which people today are so much 
concerned. This is because their central implication is not 
alone economic but moral. 

These new ideas may be variously stated but at least 
three concepts are beginning to stand out with such emphasis 
that even the man on the street is becoming aware of them: 

1. That the producing powers of our society are such as 
to make nonsensical the claim that poverty, squalor, and 
deprivation need to be a necessary part of our American 
economic life. Men have seen what can be done when our 
economy is released from the traditional financial restric- 
tions for the purposes of war. They will refuse to believe 
that the economy cannot be equally serviceable in building 
up life in peace. They will not for long accept the old 
“financial necessity ” illusions. In increasing numbers they 
will insist that if this economy ean be released for full pro- 
duction for the destructive ends of war, it can also be 
released for the constructive ends of peace. 

2. That to take this new line is “to mortgage the future ” 
will not find acceptance for there is a growing belief that 
finance is not real wealth, but is quite outside a realistic 
wealth system—an adjunct, a servant, a device. Money is 
no more real wealth than a meal ticket is a meal or a rail- 
way ticket a railway journey. Real wealth is resources, 
skills, manpower. Finance is an accountancy system of 
ownership, something quite artificial, a medium of exchange 
and distribution, an artifice outside the realities of physical 
production. To believe finance should be primary and con- 
trolling is to believe that the token for the slot machine 
is more important that the things in the machine, that 
the ledger account is more significant than the things certi- 
fied. It is to make finance master rather than the servant 


F. of life. When, during this war, gold mines were closed or 


given a very low priority it was a vivid reminder that we 
were thinking in terms of a realistic economics. When we 
largely by-passed Wall Street we gave evidence that for 
the war period, at least, we were moving from a banking 
eentered- to engineering-centered economy. The popular 
mind will continue moving in that direction even in peace. 

3. That what we can create we should be able to afford. 
Mr. J. M. Keynes, the great English economist, more than 
a decade ago pointed out the need for reorientation of our 


minds here. “The nineteenth century,” he said, “carried 
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to extravagant lengths the criterion of what one may call 
for short the financial results as the test of the advisability 
of any course of action. . .. The whole conduct of life was 
made into a sort of parody of an accountant’s nightmare.” 
Instead of using their vastly increased material and tech- 
nical resources to build a wonder city, they built slums, and 
they thought it right and advisable to build slums, because 
slums by the test of private enterprise, “paid.” The minds 
of this generation are still so beclouded by such bogus ealeu- 
lations that they mistrust conclusions which should be 
obvious, out of reliance on a system of financial accounting 
which casts doubt on whether such an operation will “ pay.” 
People have to remain poor because it does not “pay” to 
permit them to live decently. They have to live in hovels, 
not because comfortable houses cannot be built, but because 
the masters of finance cannot “ afford” to let them be built. 

The war has brought a revolt against this type of reason- 
ing. Many will refuse to believe that any finance is “sound” 
that keeps human needs unsatisfied in the presence of ade- 
quate resources, skills, and manpower. In the economics 
of the future the only national deficit will, as Beveridge 
says, “be labor unemployed and the statistical terminology 
will be more and more concerned with the full use of our 
resources.” To put it in another framework, we shall think 
in terms of a human budget, rather than a financial budget; 
in terms of engineering rather than banking, in terms of 
goods rather than tokens. We shall refuse to take the 
bankers’ conception of what constitutes “sound” finance 
but will create a new definition in accord with the demands 
of the new age and its needs. An American who has been 
through this war will not long accommodate himself to the 
dictation of finance based on old concepts but will force 
the instrument to serve the essential needs of the expanding 
economy with the confidence that the civilization which is 
capable of creating wealth can also “ afford” it. 

The economic instruments by which this may be accom- 
plished are in the process of development. Such thinkers 
as Keynes,! Beveridge,? and Hansen,’ to mention only a 
few, are giving us the architectural blueprints for a full 
employment, production-centered economy. Mr. Wallace 
is giving it political significance on the. American scene. 
It is for prophetic religion to understand and declare its 
ethical and spiritual possibilities, for at several places it 
impinges on the central core of our religious faith. 

These new ideas for one thing tend to bring together the 
economic imperatives of our day and deep rooted religious 
demands. - 

The old order is economically antiquated and morally inde- 
fensible. It is economically antiquated because in a world 
of science and technology it cannot use the possibilities in- 


1 Keynes, J: M., The General Theory of Employment, Interest and | 
Money. 1936. . 

freverlaga: W. H., Full Employment in a Free Society, Norton, 
945 


3 Hansen, A. H., America’s Role in the World Economy, Norton, 
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herent in it (except for war purposes) but insists on retain- 
ing poverty in the midst of plenty. When it sought in the 
years of depression to solve the paradox it all too often 
destroyed not the poverty but the plenty. That the order 
is morally indefensible has always been the contention of 
- thoughtful religion. It pits man against man in a struggle 
which breeds exploitation, poverty, and war when it should 
be uniting men as comrades. It tests everything by profit, 
and only that which is a by-product of its central motiva- 
tion is considered good. It creates that love of money which 
the Scripture rightly puts as the root of all evil. It makes 
people important and respected not for what they are, but 
for what they own, It has put, many would say, the curse 
of Midas over our whole civilization. 

Today the objective factors of economies back up these 
religious indictments. The self-interest of the masses fearing 
unemployment, if nothing else, demands change and creates 
the ground swell for new political alignments. It is no 
accident that the- voices of economic change are beginning 
to speak a human-centered language and to create a human- 
centered economics. It is no accident that Mr. Wallace 
speaks with the voice of prophetic religion. Economics is 
no longer academic and institutional. It means men, 
women, and children. The primary concern comes to be 
not what dividends may be paid but what services may be 
rendered. This brings it near to religion. 

The last century saw pretty well completed in some coun- 
tries the democratic control of political power. The political 
absolutism of divine-right monarchy became democratized, 
socialized. The political privilege of the few was forced 
to give way before the rising democracy, and power became 
no longer the privilege of the few but the servant and the 
instrument of the many. The political sovereignty of the 
people was won. Today the struggle enters another field. 
The divine right of capital, of economic power, is today 
moving toward its democratization and socialization as 
‘finance becomes not the instrument of privilege but the 
servant of the masses. The sovereignty of the people eco- 
nomically has to be won. They must be given the authority 
to create and consume the wealth they are able to create. 
That authority is too significant and all important to be 
put anywhere except in the control of all of us. We 
decided that in the case of political power. We are faced 
with the same demand in the field of economic power. 


Secretary's Personal Report < 


_ For the Federation the past month has been one of heart- 
ening organizational development, with significant increase 
of social action. : 

On April 19 an all-day Area Federation meeting was held 
at Syracuse, New York, called at the instance of Bisho 
W. Earl Ledden, which brought together over fifty socially- 
minded ministers of the three Conferences of the Syracuse 
Area (Genesee, Central New York, and Northern New 

York). The specific purpose was to plan ways and means 

thy of strengthening and expanding the application of the 
ae Christian Gospel to the pressing social issues of our time, 
___ and of increasing interest and participation in the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service. Ministers in attendance 

__-wrestled with burning social issues and made specific plans 
_ for expanding Federation membership (lay, ministerial, 
youth, and adult) and initiating Conference-wide Federa- 
tion chapters. It was a keen pleasure to have a part in that 


er held. We hope that other B 
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The new economie movements, I believe, can also be 
weighted in another direction which is highly significant 
for religion. When the criterion of economics is no longer 
primarily finance and material riches we may be able to 
move a step further and assign to economie activities their 
proper place as servant and not master in our society. It 
was, I believe, Mr. Keynes who stated significantly that the 
main purpose of economies is to make economies secondary. 
It is to be hoped that the time may arise when economics, 
significant as it is, may be seen as but the scaffolding of 
something else. That time may be far off. The evils of 
disease, poverty, and famine stalk through large areas 
of the world. Christ could not walk its roads except in 
the guise of the giver of bread. Yet we can envision a 
different future. Then we can subordinate the emphasis on 
economies. The Kingdom of God is not eating and drinking. 
Economie goods are but means to ends—the life of the 
Spirit. Then we can develop that humanism which at its 
best aligns itself with the highest spirituality, and affirm 
with Ruskin, “there is no wealth but life.” 

During the war we have been able to a high degree to 
free our society fromthe dictates of finance. The God 
of War knows no master. We have harnessed the country 
to a common social purpose, a tragie purpose—some of us 
would say an irreligious purpose—the slaughter of our 
fellow man. Mr. Carr is right when he says in his book, 
The Conditions of Peace, “In the advanced countries of 
the world, war or preparation for war, is today the only 
moral purpose with the recognized eapacity of inspiring the 
degree of self-sacrifice in all classes of the community neces- 
sary to keep the political and economic machine in motion.” 
We need a common equally dynamic purpose for peace. 
Such a purpose must be generated by something more than 
the intellectual drives of a new economy thrusting itself 
into our world. It must carry the imaginative daring and 
emotional power of high religion. Prophetic Christianity 
ought to be able to supply that power. It, and it alone, 
speaks the language of the whole as against the parts. It 
envisions a cooperative, non-exploitative, brotherly society 
in which man, aside from the distinctions of class, race, 
or nation is the significant core. Here we see not only man, 
but man as a social being linked in the common humanity 
of all—which is the Kingdom of God. 


May 19 the Federation meeting of the Northern New York | 
Conference was held—a luncheon meeting with 165 in attend-_ 
ance (men, women, ministers and lay). New memberships 
were secured and the Federation chapter was organized, with — 
the following officers: President, A. Leslie Potter; Vice- 
President, E. Kendall Scouten; Secretary-Treasurer, Wen-— 
dell R. Carter. The chairman writes that report of their — 
meeting will appear in the Conference Journal, that they — 
are off to a good start, and that they will, in his judgment, 

meet the membership and functional standards proposed by — 
the MFSS Executive Committee (see April BULLETIN 
What a far ery this is from the situation a few. 
before, when there were only two or three Federation 
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bers in the entire Conference! ‘ 
On the evening of May 3 a Newark Conference me 
was held in the First Methodist Church of Newar 
ent weather did not prevent an impressively lary 
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Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, 
ye that seek Jehovah: look unto the rock whence ye 
were hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye 
were digged. 

Attend unto me, O my people; and give ear unto 
me, O my nation: for a law shall go forth from me, 
and | will establish my justice for a fight of the 
peoples. 

Hearken unto me, ye that know righteousness, the 
people in whose heart is my law; fear ye not the 
reproach of men, neither be ye dismayed at their 
revilings. For the moth shall eat them up like a 
garment, and the worm shall eat them like wool; but 
my righteousness shall be forever, and my salvation 
unto all generations.—Isaiah 51.1, 4, 7-8. 


That representatives of forty-nine nations of the world 
agree upon a charter of an international organization in the 
interest of peace is a cause for profound rejoicing. It marks 
a tremendous advance in world affairs. At long last peace 
is an acknowledged political goal of the nations. For cen- 
turies the desire of the peoples of the earth, peace at last 
has become the declared purpose of their governments. Not 
for a moment would one disparage or belittle the achieve- 
ments of the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization. 

However, let no one think that final acceptance of the 
plans of the San Francisco Conference will. insure world 
peace. For the people of our own or any other country to 
assume that the creation of a perfect world organization— 
and that which is now proposed is far from perfect—will 


automatically result in a peaceful world would be a tragic 


mistake, one that would seriously hinder the development 
of those conditions and measures on which the achievement 
of world peace actually depends. It is the obligation of 
the religious leaders of the nation to make sure that no such 
mistaken popular assumption shall prevail. 


For weeks the radio and the public press have been con- 
tinually speaking about “the charter of a world organiza- 
tion that will enforce peace,” or that “can and will keep 
the peace.” The terms that have been all but universally 
used are mutually contradictory. The peace cannot be 
“kept” by political instruments acting through coercive 
means. “Peace” that is enforced is not real peace; it is a 
spurious thing that holds within itself the seeds of war. 
An “enforced peace” might for a time insure the absence 
of military conflict but this would not be peace. Peace is 
not compelled abstention from overt war; it is an outer con- 
dition—absence from conflict—which results naturally from 
an inner state. A society whose members are restrained by 
force from physical combat but whose minds and hearts 


: are filled with vengeance and hatred is not a peaceful society. | 


A world in which a security council of “big five” nations 
prevent by threat or exercise of military force the outbreak 
of hostilities is far removed from being a peaceful world. 
As no political organization can “enforce” world peace, 
neither can it “make” peace. For peace is not something 
that can be constructed; it is a state of being. Like many 
other good things of life it is a by-product. More than 
of anything else peace is a by-product of justice. So long 
‘our society is shot through with injustice—injustice in 


be no lasting peace. In all the discussion at San Fran- 
) Sr eciraitieant word was voiced than this by 
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2 man relations; injustice in international relations—there — 


... till he have set Justice in the earth...” 


Stettinius: “ We must realize that our most important task 
in the next decade is not likely to be the enforcement of 
peace, but to prepare the economic and social basis for 
peace.” 

Comparatively little has been said in these past weeks 
concerning the Heonomie and Social Council but the fact 
that the proposed international organization contains pro- 
vision for such a council is one of its most encouraging and 
hopeful features. The difficulty is that the provision does 
not go far enough. The charter does not provide for the 
administration of justice in international affairs. Probably 
the proposed organization goes as far as it is possible to go 
at present. But let it be recognized that if peace is to be 
assured we must have a world government capable of the 
administration of justice. 

Let us be thankful that a great step in advance has been 
made, but let us persistently urge that the second and 
greater step shall not long be delayed. Let us not be dis- 
heartened by the limitations of what San Francisco has 
accomplished, for God is not discouraged, nor will He be 
“till he have set justice in the earth.” 


Our Next Issue 


SociaL QUESTIONS BULLETIN has nine issues a year. This, 
the sixth, is the July-August issue. Our next will be the 
September—October issue. It will be from the press on or 
about September 20. 


"There is looming up a new and dark power... . The 
accumulation of individual wealth seems to be greater 
than it ever has been since the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. The enterprises of the country are aggregating 
vast corporate combinations of unexampled capital, 
boldly marching, not for economic conquests only, but 
for political power... . The question will arise, and arise 
in your day, though perhaps not fully in mine, ' Which 
shall rule—wealth or man; which shall lead—money or 
intellect; who shall fill public stations—educated and 
patriotic free men, or the feudal serfs of corporate 
capital? ' "Edward G. Ryan, Chief Justice of Wisconsin, 
in address to the graduating class of the University of 
Wisconsin, 1873. - 
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MFSS Membership Expansion 


The first fiscal year of the Federation, as reorganized, 
coinciding with the first year of the 1944-47 quadrennium, 
closed on May 31. In terms of income the expansion goal 
of $10,800 for the year, set by the Executive Committee, was 
more than met. Total receipts as shown by the Treasurer’s 
Report totalled $11,933.79. Expenditures for the year were 
$8,624.04. 

The first year under the reorganizational plan has demon- 
strated that the Methodist Church will respond to appeal 
for an aggressive, broadly based social education and action 
program. Demonstrated also is the fact that a demand 
exists within the Church for a vigorous unofficial social 
agency. Likewise, once again demonstrated is the fact that 
there are a substantial number of men and women, not 
affiliated with the Methodist Church but with other religious 
and social groups who will support and cooperate with 
MFSS. Grateful recognition is due to many faithful men and 
women within and without the Church—busy people all— 
who willingly contributed the time, energy, and funds to 
make a signally successful year possible. In the name of 
the Administrative Committee—thank you one and all, once 
and again. 

Only the first milestone in Federation development and 
expansion has been reached. Hundreds of members, friends 
of the Federation through many years, have renewed their 
interest and increased their support. Hundreds of new 
members have been enlisted. But only a beginning has 
been made toward the building of the greatly enlarged 
organization and program demanded by the challenge of 
the crucial time in which it is given us to live and serve. We 
must press on for much greater growth in the year 1945-46, 
just beginning. 

A number of Annual Conference groups east and west, 
north and south, have heartily approved the idea and plan 
of Standard Chapters as authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee at its March meeting with the goal of 100 Regular 
Members—pastors, lay men and women, and youth—inelud- 
ing representatives of labor, farmers, and professional social 
workers. But in the majority of the Conferences that have 
approved the plan much faithful, earnest effort in per- 
sonal solicitation will be necessary to attain the status of a 
Standard Chapter. | 

Many Annual Conference groups hate not yet made a 
heginning in expanding membership, — But in more than 
a few of these Conferences there is a sound of a going in the 
tops of the mulberry trees and heroic souls are bestirring 
themselves. New Federation groups will be formed in 
numerous Conferences, ‘we are sont deny. Sie the next 
few months. 
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In addition, uncounted in the above tabulation, are 305 
Regular Members and 415 Bunuerin Members who sub- 
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seribed on a one-year basis (1944-45), but have not sent 
subseriptions for the quadrennium. 


While there is reason for real satisfaction in the fact that 
MF'SS closed the fiseal year with a substantial balance in 
its treasury, it should be clearly recognized that this was 
due to the fact that major items of expenditure did not 
begin until more than one-half of the fiscal year had passed. 
The Executive Secretary did not take office until January 1; 
the Office Secretary did not begin until February 15. The 
BuLueTiIn began the fiscal year with 8 pages (twice its 
former size), and not until the February issue expanded 
to 16 pages. During February, March, April, and May 
the Federation has operated on a spending budget of 
$14,311 per year. To continue our present program it 
will be necessary to increase income for 1945-46 by 19.9 
per cent, equivalent to an increase of 475 Regular Members. 
Moreover, our office staff of three persons is insufficient 
to care adequately for the largely increased volume of field 
service, correspondence, bookkeeping, and promotional work. 
An additional clerical helper soon will be necessary. 


An ultimate goal of 10,000 Federation members—an 
average of 100 members per Annual Conference—is by no 
means fantastic. If ours is Christianity in earnest, we can 
attain it. We should make substantial progress toward it 
this year—W. C. B. 


Methodist Conscientious Objectors 


Rosert Horton ! 


From under the cloud overshadowing the human race 
today a new chapter in the eternal Christian gospel is being 
written. It is a gospel that knows no defeat—destined to 
succeed by its very non-violent nature. Violence invariably 
carries within itself the seeds of its own destruction. Verse 
by verse, the story will eventually be compiled. Some pages 
will be written by men now in the air, under the sea, and 
in foxholes, who will have discovered by first-hand experience 
how futile is the method of violence; other pages by men 
doing non-combatant service (1-A-0). 

But this article is primarily concerned with the men in 
Civilian Public Service Camps doing so-called “work of 
national importance,” or in detached service projects offering 
their bodies as subjects for a multitude of scientific experi- 
ments and laboratory tests. Nor would I forget the men, 
now about 3500, who having refused to register or having 
been wrongly classified (i.e., denied 4-E), or having walked 

out of CPS because of the military domination of Selective 
Service, now find themselves in prison. Last summer when 
I spent my vacation visiting conscientious objectors in camps, 
hospital units, and Federal prisons, there had been a total 
of fifty-two Methodist CO’s in prison, of whom twenty-six 
were still incarcerated. 

What is our obligation to our conscientious objectors? 
How can we give them the support to which they are 
entitled? 

_ First, we can in one way or another express our sense 
of fellowship with them. One CO whom I visited in the 


General Hospital. He plans to study for the Methodist 
ministry—I am fortunate to have him as a faithful attendant 
at my church.: 


Second, we can assure them that our Church is concerned 
for the building of a peace based on justice, love, and good- 
will, rather than depending upon power politics, imperialism, 
and the military might of victor nations. 

Third, we can do everything in our power to prevent 
the enactment of peace-time conscription, thus helping to 
preserve American democracy and to prevent greater control 
by the military. 

Fourth, we can aid in supporting the dependents of 
Methodist men in CPS Camps whose financial resources have 
evaporated or never existed and who are unable to support 
their wives and children. These men doing “ significant” 
work in CPS Camps receive no pay whatever; they are re- 
quested to pay $30 per month maintenance and are allowed 
only $2.50 per month for petty necessities. I know many 
of these men personally, and know that they would gladly 
bear any cross for themselves, but the sufferings of their 
families bring untold mental agony. At present, the support 
provided by the National Service Board for Religious Ob- 
jectors and the Friends, Brethren, and Mennonite Service 
Committees is most inadequate. Remember that at the same 
time over $600,000 earned by CO’s in detached service agri- — 
cultural projects has been frozen in the United States 
Treasury. Some of us have brought down the wrath of 
the political gods upon our heads by suggesting to govern- 


ment officials that these frozen funds be used for CPS 
dependency cases. 

Spiritually, we have equal responsibility for our men in 
prison and in CPS Camps, but financially the needs of the 
latter are a greater problem, and one which we should face 
squarely. Federal Aid is usually available for the dependents 
of prison families through the “Aid to Dependent Children ” 
Seetion of the Social Security Act; no federal provision 

whatsoever is made for the dependents of CPS men. From 


- Federal Correctional Institution at Milan, Michigan, said, 
“Why don’t more Methodist ministers visit the men in 
prison?” I can testify that it is a very rewarding service 
to act as a Twentieth Century Epaphroditus carrying greet- 
ings from the Churches to our modern Pauls in prison who 
are there, as Paul says, “for the sake of Christ.” One such 


was recently released from Danbury and paroled to Rochester 
= 1 Robert Horton is pastor of Trinity Methodist Church, Rochester, 
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the housetops we preached peace for twenty-five years; we 
inspired many of the men to take their present position. 
Regardless of the method by which CPS was set up and 
with due respect for the opinion of some of our leaders 
who state “ We are not indebted to the Peace Churches,” 
the fact remains that we are not taking adequate care of the 
financial needs of our conscientious objectors and especially 
of their dependents. 

A fifth way in which we ean aid our Methodist con- 
scientious objectors is by planning to make some provision 
for helping them upon their return. We are very conscious 
of the returning service man, and we should be; but we 
should give thought also to the returning CO’s and should 
provide courses and scholarships for them. For them there 
is no GI Bill of Rights, no discharge allotments, no depend- 
eney benefits, and no Federal job-hunting agencies. After 
the war their funds in most cases will be completely ex- 
hausted and they will have great difficulty getting re- 
established economically at a time when veterans will be 
given preference, It is not too soon to organize committees 
to help them find employment upon their return home, 
although that will undoubtedly not be for some time to come. 

Sixth, we should support the changes recommended before 
Congress by the recent American Friends Service Committee 
Report. These suggestions involve, among other things: 

a. Revision of the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 to provide full recognition of conscience, by making 
sincerity of conviction rather than religious training and 
belief the test of conscience, and by permitting men sincerely 
opposed to any form of conscripted service voluntarily to 
engage in socially useful service. 

b. Establishment of a special civilian board, and if neces- 
sary, regional boards of examiners, to have full responsi- 
bility for the classification and assignment of men claiming 
to be conscientious objectors. 

e. Assignment of a much larger proportion of con- 
scientious objectors to serve with private as well as goy- 
ernment agencies on projects of unquestioned social value 
and urgency, where the need for qualified personnel is known 
to be acute; such assignment to be on an individual basis 
as well as in-groups, so as to take into account special 
training and talents. 

d. Assignment of conscientious objectors to foreign relief 
service and training for such service. 

e. Federal allowances to dependents of men in CPS. 


f. Compensation for men injured or killed in the service 
of their country in CPS. 


g. Government remuneration and maintenance for men 
serving on government projects in CPS at rates approxi- 
mating the rates of pay for other drafted men. 

Another important measure we should support is the 
removal of the administration of CO’s from under Selective 


Service and military control. The law definitely requires~ 


that conscientious objectors serve “ under civilian authority.” 
The British system of handling their CO’s seems much more 
intelligent and human than ours. They do not place men 
in eamps, but rather on individual assignments geared to 
their abilities. The whole program is under civilian direc- 
tion. A man claiming to be a CO comes before a civilian 


tribunal. Many English pacifists are given unconditional — 


exemption. The English allow their tried and _ trusted 
CO’s to go out of the country doing errands of mercy in 
the far corners of the earth under non-military direction. 
We, on the contrary, withdrew our CPS Unit which General 
Stilwell had requested in China in spite of the fact that 
part of the men were as far as South Africa. We ought to 
protest the Selective Service policy of keeping CO’s in base 


_ camps supported by the Churches while the Government 
agencies such as forestry and soil reclamation service, who 


ugh they have plenty of money, do not provide mainte- 
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, while other Government agencies willing to support 
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en are unable to secure their services. This throws an — 
ssary burden on the religious agencies. There is a 
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rather universal growing dissatisfaction among CPS men 
regarding the support by the Churches of the administration 
plan of conscription. If we don’t tackle these problems now, 
when will we? For instance, when will we draw out the 
frozen funds which our CO’s have rightfully earned? Will 
we allow Congress eventually to make whatever disposition 
of them they wish? 

In conclusion, let-us remember that Methodist men repre- 
sent the third largest group in CPS Camps—612 in January 
of this year. The latest figures show that we have paid the 
Friends, Mennonites, and Brethren only 44 per cent of our 
bill. On December 31, 1944, there was an uncared-for 
balance of 221,889. This is an unescapable obligation. 

Personally, I believe that our American democracy is being 
tested at the very point of our treatment of these men; our 
Methodist Church is likewise being tried and I trust will 
not be found wanting. Harry Emerson Fosdick says: “ The 
most revealing criterion of democracy is not the rule of 
the majority, to which even Hitler’s dictatorship attained, 
but respect for the rights of minorities.” 

After the war we will need strong leadership in Methodism. 
While holding divergent views about the pursuance of the 
war, we must be a unit in rebuilding our world. This is a 
task for which the men in CPS Camps are eager and willing 
to give their lives. I have been with a group of them living 
on a subsistence diet who voluntarily fasted periodically in 
order that they might contribute to a “ Food for Europe” 
Fund. 

Man is not created in the image of God to live in hell 
or to die killing his brother. Our young and fearless 
prophets now in prison and forced labor camps will be, 
when free to do so, carrying the gospel of love, brotherhood, 
freedom and non-violence, not only into Spain as Paul 
planned when arrested, but even unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth as Jesus commanded. The hands of the young 
prophets need to be upheld even unto the passing of the 
clouds of hate and the eventual rising of the sun of Love 
and Peace. 


Conscription 
The Army Builds Health! 


SS Your army may make 


Brotherhood Economics 
a tes Huno 


Too often economists and business leaders, agreeing that 
the teachings of Jesus are beautiful in*their idealism, have 
insisted that they are not practical economics. But the time 
has come when it must be recognized that Christ’s teachings 
constitute the very essence of sound economics. So basie, 
in fact, are His teachings that He should be recognized as 
the greatest economist of the ages. 


Jesus taught us that it is better for man to profit with his 
neighbor than from him. Today through our cooperative 
endeavors we have final proof that brotherhood economies 
does work; that it furnishes all the incentive required for 
successful business operation, and at the same time con- 
tributes to community welfare. 


The Gospels furnish no more vivid or striking incident 
than that of the cleansing of the temple in which Jesus, 
declaring that the merchandisers and the money changers 
had made of the house of prayer “a den of thieves” (Mt. 
21.13) “ overthrew the tables of the money changers, and the 
seats of them that sold doves.” Commentators, as a rule, 
have limited their explanation of the Master’s indignation 
to the fact that the traffic was a desecration of the place of 
worship. It should be noted however that it was also a source 
of exorbitant profit, the bulk of which went to increase the 
wealth of Annas, the high priest, and of his family. There 
ean be little doubt but this element of unbridled profit was 
also in the mind of Jesus and was one of the reasons for His 
indignation. 

The incident serves to illustrate how extremely difficult it 
is for the average human being to withstand the temptation 
to exploit any private business for profit. It is of course not 
impossible for small business enterprises, even though set up 


as profit corporations, to operate sincerely for service, but © 


to keep the service motive uppermost is very difficult. The 
temptation to sacrifice service for the sake of profit grows 
stronger and stronger as the size of the enterprise increases 
so that in great corporations the demand for profit becomes 
a lash over employees so strong that in many cases the profit 

_ motive must overshadow the service motive if the employee 
is to maintain his position. 


Love of money, the apostle declares, is the source of all 
kinds of evil. Moffatt’s translation adds point to the declara- 
_ tion: “It is by aspiring to be rich (to gain large profit, he 
might have said) that certain individuals have gone astray 
from the faith and found themselves pierced with many a 
pang of remorse.” In politics, international relations, in 
business and commerce it certainly is true that the greed for 
private gain is a prime cause of the distress of mankind. 
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as himself cannot be otherwise interpreted than that man 
should love his neighbor more than he loves his neighbor’s 
money. The cooperative way of saying the same thing 
is that man should profit with his neighbor rather than 
from him. 
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From our current business practices youth have drawn the 
inference that it is necessary for them to get money—get it 
as honestly as possible but to get money. The getting of 
money has been emphasized above the giving of service. The 
result has been the great accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of a few, the hard feelings between groups and the ultimate 
depressions and even warfare resulting from plunder, greed, 
citation and concentration of wealth, ; 


emerging threat of large-scale unemployment. 


Certainly the divine edict that man should love his neighbor ~ 


Hull, a Methodist layman, is General “Manager Oe the | 


area ig, PTS Associations ine es’ plagued it during the oft-recurring crises of pa 


We now learn that the accumulation of great fortunes at 
the expense of customers is not even good business. It means 
that the very corporations that exploited their trade tear 
down their own business by destroying the buying power of 
the customers upon whom they must depend for future 
business. 

One simple illustration might be taken from our Indiana 
experience. Many others would be equally impressive. Our 
members have built from the earnings of their own patronage 
a completely integrated petroleum service. We have built 
and paid for local storage plants and petroleum transporta- 
tion facilities. Out of those same earnings we have built and 
paid for lubricating oil factories, large transports, river 
transportation facilities, our own refinery, pipe lines, and oil 
wells. 

Under cooperative operation the savings from each and 
every one of these enterprises find their way back to the 
ultimate buyer and function to keep his buying power alive 
and strong. Great petroleum profit corporations operate 
almost exactly as do the cooperative with the one single 
exception that the profits from the oil wells, pipe lines, 
refineries, barges, transports, and the local savings, instead 
of being returned to the consumer to keep his buying power 
alive all leave the buyer at the time of his purchase, indeed 
they leave the community which must continue to supply 
the market for the goods, and find their way to some over- 
gorged metropolitan vault. 

Money is the life blood of our capitalistic economy. In 
order to keep that economy alive and strong there must be 
a complete circulation bringing the money back to the source 
from which it can be spent over and over. Profit business 
has been guilty of drawing off this life blood from our 


economic system, leaving the business structure pale and 


anaemic. Depression and economic distress follow the faulty 
distribution of business savings and the one answer that 
really works is the answer of brotherhood economics. 


Unemployment Threat 


The most terrifying recent development has been the 
While some 
well-informed persons believe that the accumulated back-log 
of consumer demand is so great and purchasing power is so 
abundant. that as reconversion proceeds civilian production 
can be maintained at full capacity level for a period of at 
least three to five years, others call attention to the fact 
that unemployment is already present in some areas and is 
growing as cut-backs are put into effect. The change-over 
from production for war to production for peace will take 
time and in the intervening period an unknown number of 
workers will find it necessary to dip deeply into war-time 
savings. Another factor is the very large increase in pro- 


‘ductive capacity per person since the beginning of the war. 


Fewer persons will be required to produce the physical 
goods needed. Undoubtedly a great number of men and 
women will become available for social and religious service 
—health, recreation, education, and religion whose per- 
sonnel has been seriously reduced during war-time. Will | 
the agencies needing increased personnel be able to take on 


a full complement of workers at the current wage and salary) 
Yet in many cases the © 
prevailing cost-of-living level will not allow’pay reduction 
without creating inability to buy required consumer goods 


levels? This appears doubtful. 


at present inflated prices. So our private enterprise economy 
finds itself in the same old maze of contradictions 
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How Socially Effective Is the Church’ 


Widespread interest has been expressed in ‘‘ Limitations to Social 


Effectiveness of the Church ’’—the article in the April BULLETIN by 
George Walter Muelder. Presented herewith is the substance of 
three letters representing diverse points of view.—Kd. 
6 . re eune 
We Need This Kind of Spiritual 
: 9 
W restling 


Frankuin H, Lirrenn 


Dr. Muelder’s vigorous article is precisely the sort of 
earnest thinking of which we need more. There is a surge 
of moralizing in these days but we need the kind of 
existential thinking which stands trial for us all. 

The core of the matter for me is exposed by dove-tailing 
two statements in the article: “ Even in churches whose 
ministerial leadership is thoroughly grounded in the social 
gospel one seldom finds the congregation trained and organ- 
ized in prophetie activity. ...” “ The truly committed social 
action group is a loyal ‘remnant.’ Sometimes this minority 
segment is only one person, the minister.” 

This is precisely our problem: that few liberal ministers 
have shepherded their people along the path to a new life, a 
new structure of ethical conduct. They have used the pulpit 
as a sounding board for social issues, being generally 
“right”; but the fact that the pastor is responsible as 
leader of a people (in the Biblical sense) is more commonly 
understood in “ fundamentalist ” than in “liberal” quarters. 
Too often in our churches the congregation is used as a 
public forum. The clergy preach to the world as though 
it were the church, and utterly dissipate the sense of special 
calling and integrity ‘which characterize a people of divine 
election. And in crisis, too often, our liberal “leader” finds 
himself without a following. We do not have traditional 
authority only to establish the point that history is carried 
by select peoples. The quarrel of Marx with the Utopians 
was in good part this: they expected to accomplish by 
promiscuous “ education” what he knew could be attained 
only by a well equipped vanguard. “ Without a trained 
vanguard, the revolution must fail.” (Lenin.) But this is 
gut Biblisch, as reformers have always understood, though 
not all “educators.” Elton Trueblood’s discussion of this 
in The Predicament of Modern Man is especially good. 

If a liberal minister, after two years of ministry in a 
congregation, finds himself alone on a crucial issue, he has 
been a weak pastor. The test of a socially-minded Christian 
is not primarily whether he is “right” on a public issue, 
but whether he is gathering a community of discipline in 
which the specific application of the new ethic can be 
worked out and lived. I ean illustrate by contrasting ‘wo 
“labor church” situations with which I have been quite 
familiar. In one, the minister has “sounded off” on all 
social and economic issues, and has had the satisfaction of 
being “right.” But he has not pastored nor educated his 
people, and after seven years the passing of any liberal 
resolution in his Official Board was still a question of 
parliamentary tactic and suffering silence. In the other, 
no new member is admitted without spending one evening 
a week for a year “training in Christianity” with the 
pastor. And for all members truly concerned Wednesday 
evening is Fellowship Night, with general song fest, a period 
of meeting in separate fellowship groups (“class meetings ” 
or “ cells”), concluded by a common meeting to talk with 
the pastor on matters of concern to the life of the con- 
gregation. In a recent crisis which aroused the American 
Legion and Town Council to heated hostility, the pastor 
called meetings of his Official Board on two different occa- 
sions for thorough discussion. His action was supported 


unanimously in both sessions, and a picked committee helped 


carry it out. : 
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For every pastor of the latter sort we have fifty of the 


former who want to be “right ” but will not take the time — 


SS 


and energy to shepherd a people. And that is the reason 
why with such a large number of liberals in Methodism, we 
are still so curiously ineffective when we go down to do 
battle. This is the first and basic of the “ Limitations to 
Social Effectiveness of the Church.” The function of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service must be not only 
to raise up the issues of conscience to which a large part 
of the Methodist Church is now insensitive, but also to insist 
upon a measure of Biblical responsibility to which a large 
part of our liberals and humanitarians are now totally blind. 


“An Excellent Job ” 


Henry Hirt Crane 


Muelder’s analysis is well done. His critical appraisal is 
just, sound, and altogether necessary. The Church as a 
whole is woefully lacking_in furnishing the sort of leader- 
ship indispensable to the establishment of the kind of social 
organization and the development of ethical motivation 
without which our present chaotic condition will continue 
indefinitely. 

I want to commend the article. I wish with all my heart 
that churchmen everywhere would read and inwardly appro- 
priate it, and then act in terms of the obvious implications 
and imperatives. 


What Is Social Effectiveness? 
GILBERT 8S. Cox 


Muelder has given us a most thoughtful and provocative 
article on the “ Limitations to Social Effectiveness.” This is 
especially true of his concluding plea for the organization 
of the socially concerned for action in concrete situations. 
This we are trying to do in the new program of loeal and 
Conference groups of the Federation. 

It seems an exaggeration, however, to say that “the 
Church has lost the primary initiative of guiding social 
change.” When did it ever have it, and if it had it today, 
would it be desirable? Do we want “a world organization 
worthy of dominant earthly respect?” Would moral and 
religious ideals be “socially effective” if they were enforced 


by a form of coercion? Social progress, to be permanent, | 


must come by consent. God has to wait a long while for 
the coming of the Kingdom. 

To say that the church is “ badly diseased by the ideology ” 
of “conciliation” is to overlook the fact that nearly all 
conciliations represent social gains. Labor and the United 
States Steel Corporation were reconciled to an eight-hour 
day, which was a distinct gain over a twelve-hour day. The 
War Labor Board is an instrument of social justice aimed 
at the common welfare. S 

If the social gospel which “explodes in the pulpit” is 
concrete, factual, well grounded in our Christian teaching, 
and applicable to the community, the preacher may have 
to “retreat” to other places than the study. But the 
chances are that he will find others within and without 
the Church who will join him in discovering ways of chang- 
ing the local situation. One guess is that if more such 
“explosions” had taken place in either Detroit or Los 
Angeles, the scenes might not have occurred. The simple 
matter of social sensitivity might remove many limitations. 


True the Church has not been able to force its charter 


for a warless world upon soci 


as yet. But who, other than 
the Church at Delaware and s dor 


leveland, has done as much 


to “integrate” its idealism and a practical framework for 


a new world order? : é 
There are serious limitations to overcome. But even within 
these boundaries there is much room for continued, effective 


social action. . : ~—c- a. 
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Secretary’s Report 
(Continued from page 4) 


Albert Allinger; Committee members-atdarge, Mrs. John 
McConnell and George A. Horne. New members were 
secured, and plans were initiated for, further membership 
expansion. The new chairman proposed, and the majority 
approved, action on behalf of the Bretton Woods proposals 
for international economic cooperation... A number pledged 
to take individual action on behalf of a federal FEPC. 

_ On May 7 I addressed the Washington Preachers Meet- 
ing. Time was allowed for questions “and diseussion from 
the floor; and a motion was passed unanimously favoring 
setting up a regularly functioning Federation Chapter in 
Washington. Dr. John C. Millian was made chairman of 
a chapter-initiating committee; other members, Dr. John 
W. Rustin, Dr. Orris G. Robinson, Dr. 8. Paul Schilling. 
A luncheon get-together followed immediately for further 
planning of Federation organization and program in Wash- 
ington. Development of the Washington Chapter may well 
have great significance for our total legislative program 
in the days ahead. 

On May 21, on invitation of Dr. Harold Bosley, president, 
and Asbury Smith, chairman of the Program Committee, 
I addressed the Baltimore Preachers Meeting. Again, a 
motion was unanimously passed in favor of setting up a 
local Federation Chapter. A committee was appointed, 
which held an immediately subsequent luncheon meeting to 
initiate definite steps toward Federation organization and 
expansion of membership. 

Initiation of Federation Chapters has by no means been 
limited to those places visited by the Executive Secretary. 
Encouraging letters from various points have told of effec- 
tive steps taken to expand Federation membership and 
initiate Federation Chapters. Rev. A. S. Turnipseed, Green- 
vile, Alabama, writes of three meetings in southern Alabama 
and states that an Alabama Conference Chapter is being 
definitely initiated. News has come also of Annual Con- 
ference meetings which have been used to revive or 


strengthen or initiate Federation Chapters. 


Other speaking engagements of recent weeks have in- 
cluded: the Floral Park, Long Island, Church; the 
Wranglers’ Club, New York City (bringing together socially- 
minded churchmen from the Newark, New York, and New 
York East Conferences); meetings with students of the 
Dalton School of Social Work, and of Sarah Lawrence 
College; the New Brunswick, New Jersey, Methodist Church; 
an interesting inter-racial and inter-faith meeting of teen- 
age young people in Bridgeport, Connecticut, at which the 
city’s Socialist mayor also spoke, and at which the pro- 
gressive YWCA gave leadership) ; a similar teen-age conven- 


tion dedicated to international economic and political co-- 


operation and to domestic progress, held in New York City; 
a young-adult meeting at the Broadway Tabernacle where 
I first met Barbara Hagen, new and loyal worker in our 
Federation National Office; a sub-district Methodist youth 
meeting near Gettysburg, en route to which I met in Harris- 
burg Dr. W. Emory Hartman and District Superintendent 
Rowland R. Lehman, both of whom promised to give 
leadership to the building of a Federation Chapter in the 
Central Pennsylvania Conference; and, finally, a meeting 
in the Washington Square Methodist Church in New York 
City. 

- On May 15 a meeting of the Federation’s Administrative 
Committee was held, from which came a proposal to hold 
a two-day meeting of the Executive Committee, beginning 


on the evening of July 2, to give more thorough attention 


than has hitherto been possible to the planning of the Fed- 
eration program for the crucial transition period now ahead 
for our nation and for the world. Lg SE 

An encouraging number of geographically distant Execu- 


. - tive Committee members have promised to make the sacrifice 
taitend this meeting. We look to it, therefore, for creative 


¢ 
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leadership. A committee, under the leadership of Miss 
Thelma Stevens, was authorized to draw up an initial draft 
of a pamphlet which will constitute a charter for action 
for use by our increasing number of Conference and local 
Federation Chapters. 

During this month, also, there has been final confirmation 
of the election to the Executive Committee of Miss Ann 
Fitzpatrick as a youth member. Ann is a student at Georgia 
State College for Women in Milledgeville, Georgia, where 
there is an unusually active and regularly meeting new. youth 
chapter of the Federation. 

In the National Office we have initiated action on the 
following currently pressing social issues: Bretton Woods, 
Reciprocal Trade, a strong federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee, the Anti-Poll Tax Bill. Every day cards 
and letters have come to us stating that our members across 
the country have taken specific action on these great issues, 
and indicating further that they are ready and eager to act 
in the interest of the better society to which we are dedi- 
cated. The coming summer months will be crucial. Often, 
summer months for church folk have been a slack time. But 
this particular summer is not a time for sleeping. Decisions 
will be made, for better or for worse, which will greatly 
condition the destiny of mankind for years to come. May it 
not have to be said by those who would have to kill and die 
in an even deadlier global war that they face that neces- 
sity because we at a crucial turning point of history were 
giving too little and acting too late for a brotherly and 
peaceful world. 

We in the National Office definitely plan a full program 
of work through the summer. We will continue the policy 
of action letters on crucial social issues as they come up. 
If you are not receiving such letters and would like to be 
on our mailing list for them let us know. My own schedule 
calls for extensive travel. Before this BULLETIN is off the 
press I shall be in the midst of a Midwest trip, participating 
in Federation meetings in seven or eight Annual Confer- 
ences and lecturing at a number of Midwestern colleges. 
Immediately following the two-day Executive Committee 
meeting I shall leave for a speaking tour in Oklahoma. In 
August I shall be going to a leadership assembly for the 


Southwest Texas Conference by way of a Bible Conference - 


to be held in Northwest Iowa. Other commitments have been 
made for-engagements in September and October.—J.R.M. 


Treasurer’s Report 


Fiscal Year, June 1, 1944-May 31, 1945 


Balance on hand June 1, 1944................06. $784.16 
RECEIPTS 
Membership contributions ............ $9,086.13 
Miscellaneous contributions........ Si 2 LU 
Literature sales ...... (ae eee Ce 93.97 
Travel reimbursement and honoraria. .. SoH ses] 
General and miscellaneous............ 223.41 11,933.79 
“$12,717.95 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries: 
Eixeeutive Secretary ............. .. $1,704.47 
Office secretaries .......0. 22.6.4 Si eel Oe Se 
iets kccccraphess. 35 een emp meeewrs 300.00 = 
SocIAL QUESTIONS BULLETIN.......... 1,957.43 
Travel (see reimbursement above)..... 605.86 
Printed and mimeographed materials. . 308.49 
POStALE..) eae gee sete eee eee es 442.67 
Office supplies and equipment......... 399.87 
General: Telephone and telegraph, du- a 
plicating, Secretary’s moving ex- 
pense: miscellancous ..... See 728.93 8,624.04 
Balance on hand May 31, 1945 Peer. vette $4,093.91 


GILBERT Q. LxGourp, Treasurer — 


a names as the problem of Communism; 
ment; ... self-government of the small states in East Asia; 


Social Issues in Today's World 


The General Welfare 


THERE IS A ROCK.—A correspondent of the Christian 
News-Letter (London), writing from India concerning intra- 
Indian divisions, says, “I confess that I come back every 
time to the Church as the only place where there is a rock 
foundation. Let me hasten to say that I don’t mean any- 
thing so foolish as that Christianity is a significant political 
force in India. That is an idea only tenable at a distance 
of several thousand miles. The significant political forces 
are Congress nationalism, Moslem nationalism, and Marxist 
universalism. Doubtless these are the forces that are going 
to shape the immediate future—in so far as ideas do shape 
things at all. But one comes back to the Church, divided 
and half-hearted as it is, with the sense, strengthened hy 
every year that passes, that here is something being built 
to endure, something which is most certainly a rock of 
offense to all parties, but something which will prove in the 
end to be the cornerstone. One should add that there is a 
refreshingly realistic awareness among many Christian 
leaders of the treatment that the Church is likely to get 
in the future, together with an equally refreshing perception 
that the future struggle for the Church’s existence in a pagan 
society cannot be avoided. In this matter the National 
Christian Council has given a notable lead.” 


“WE CAN’T DO WORSE THAN THE MEN DID.”— 
In the first election to be held in France since 1937 French- 
women voted on April 29 for the first time in the nation’s 
history. The elections themselves perhaps were not of great 
importanee—since they were for local candidates only, but 
they served to demonstrate that the women of France pro- 
pose to take full advantage of their new political oppor- 
tunity. From all neighborhoods and all classes—from 
Communist working women to the fashionable rich of the 
Bois de Boulogne—they eagerly streamed to the polls. Con- 
tradicting a prevalent assumption that they would vote as 
their husbands did, many asserted that they were voting 
their own convictions. One black-shrouded widow said, 
“We are confused about the candidates because they mostly 
aren’t known. But the men are equally confused, and we 
are convinced that we can’t do worse than the men did during 
the past twenty years.” In answer to a question concerning 
the most important issues several said they were “ peace, 
food, and shoes.” 


FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF CHUNGKING?—“T 
shall not be joining in that pleasant academic game, solving 
all the post-war problems, because I see no solution. It 
looks like a long up-hill struggle to me, and the most 1 can 
do is to jot down certain areas of tension where I think 
most of the struggling will be done.” Speaking is Richard 
T. Baker, in a letter printed in motive for May. Continuing, 
he stresses the point: “ Nothing is going to be easy in the 
post-war world. Indeed, the maintenance of order with 
Justice is going to be a harder job than winning the war. 
The main weight of the war is being carried by sheer 
physical power, unlike anything the world has ever seen 
before, and that same physical power is apt to be more a 
liability in post-war building than an asset. The imere 
fact of winning the war—the war itself—complicates the 
establishment of order and justice for the days to come.” 
The tension areas in the Far East which he believes will 
be festering world community life in days to come, Baker 
... colonial manage- 


. the government of Japan; ... the industrialization 
China; cee and the role of Christian missions in the 


ee ct 


__ he says that Germany had 


BRITISH ELECTIONS.—The desire of the Conserva- 
tives for an early election will be fulfilled notwithstanding 
Churchill’s contrary wish. That the anti-Tory trend has 
been steadily growing has been for some time in evidence 
and this facet was doubtless in Eden’s mind when, after his 
arrival in the U. S. for the San Francisco Conference, he 
frankly said that for strategic reasons Conservatives favored 
the earliest possible- national election. Unquestionably the 
Labor Party was-maneuvered into a disadvantageous posi- 
tion. Their leaders acknowledge that they need more time 
for preparation than they now have. While the main issue, 
as it is being stated by Labor, is publie versus private 
enterprise, the proposals put forward are too mild and too 
limited in number to satisfy the more radical groups. Their 
proposals for public ownership are limited to inland trans- 
portation, the fuel and power industries, and iron and steel 
“with public supervision of monopolies and _ cartels.” 
The Manchester Guardian suggests that more than this is 
required in such a time as the present “to strike the public 
imagination.” 


HAYEK MEETS DRASTIC CRITICISM.—Friedrich 
Hayek, whose Road to Serfdom was trenchantly reviewed 
in February’s BuLLETIN by Harry F. Ward, continues to 
find ardent support in conservative circles. Bulk orders from 
Chambers of Commerce, advertising agencies, and other big 
business groups, are providing the Austrian economist with 
handsome royalties. For some time sales averaged, it is 
said, 1,000 copies per day. But the chorus of support, in 
which a few members of the clergy have joined, is by no 
means unanimous. In the Divinity School News (University 
of Chicago, whose press printed the book), Professor Henry 
N. Wieman writes: “He says not a word about the kind 
of planning that might yield a free and better society. The 
only cure he seems to suggest is to strive to recover com-- 
petitive capitalism in a world where it is ceasing to be 
competitive. This is King Canute trying to stop the tide. 
The merit of the book is not any constructive suggestion but 
a vivid portrayal of a danger we must recognize and try 
to avoid.” In an unemotional matter-of-fact review in 
Information Service for May 5, F. Ernest Johnson, acknowl- 
edging that there is “a refreshing directness about Hayek’s 
unapologetic defense of individualism,” concludes with the 
statement, “It will be obvious that an acceptance of the 
views presented in these three books [Hayek’s; As We Go 
Marching, by John F. Flynn; and Bureaucracy, by Ludwig 
von Mises] would invalidate most of what church bodies 
have been saying for many years.” The most drastic . 
criticism of Hayek within recent weeks comes from J. Ray- 
mond Walsh, formerly professor of economics in Williams 
College, more recently of Harvard, in a broadeast over 
WMCA. Mr. Walsh said, in part, “The book is part cf 
the propaganda campaign to persuade us that government 
is bad, that government action undermines our economic 
health and impairs freedom, that in short such government 
activities as the New Deal are the road to serfdom, that is, 
to a Nazi state. It is a curious book. It avoids practically 
all conerete reference to specific things and deals in large — 
generalities. . . . Does it include social security? Well, I 
don’t know. Does it include trade unions? I think not. — 
Does it allow the TVA? I infer the answer is no. What 
about wage and hour laws, and price control, or the AAA, — 
or government credit to aaa business, or heavy taxes ; 
large pees 2 These and other questions are the ¢ 
issues we face in our economy. But Hayek is either a: 
all such things or his padiiontihenot : E 
book is one of the most unscholarly I 
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fare things years ago, and they brought it to Hitler; and 
that the western democracies are repeating the social legisla- 
tion and therefore will get Hitlers, he shows a most ridicu- 
lously unscientific approach. Since Germany is the only one 
of the western democracies to go Nazi—Britain has not, 
the Scandinavian countries have not, Sweden has not, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have not, the U.’S. has not... one 
might have thought Hayek would have examined whether 
special circumstances explained why Germany was the sole 
black sheep among them. He would have found a good 
many special things: Germany’s defeat in the last war, the 
post-war astronomical inflation, the destruction of Germany’s 
middle class, the Junker military class and its tradition, the 
power of government-sponsored monopoly cartels, the com- 
parative absence of what we call Anglo-Saxon traditions of 
democracy, and even the fact that German intellectuals, 
unlike those of other countries, prided themselves on not 
getting into polities. . . . The subject is too grave to be 
discussed under the leadership of a man so intellectually 
unprepared, and so intensely prejudiced as Hayek. .. . His 
book simply feeds the prejudices of many Americans, who 
I am sure honestly want light. But what they are getting 
from Hayek is hobgoblins and boogey men, made in the 
image of their own fears. The fact that he is a professor 
unfortunately gives them the feeling that their prejudices 
against planning, against government, must be right because 
——well doesn’t the Doctor say so. The trouble is he is a 
quack doctor, not a good one.” 


Race Relations 


CHURCH INSTITUTIONS DRAW THE COLOR 
LINE.—Returning recently from a cross-country trip, Roger 
N. Baldwin, director of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
reported that significant advances were being made through- 
out the nation toward better race-relations. ‘“ Local agencies 
concerned with democratic rights,’ he said, “are devoting 
their chief energies to race relations and never before have 


I seen so strong an awareness of the failure to live up to — 


our professions of race equality before the law, nor so much 
work being done to achieve it.”’” This in addition to numerous 
gains of nation-wide application such as the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in abolishing the “white primary” in the 
South and outlawing racial discrimination in collective bar- 
gaining by trade unions; the repeal of the Oriental-Exclusion 
act as applied to the Chinese; and removal of some of the 
discriminatory practices in the armed forces. 

In the face of these important gains, most of them under 
secular auspices, it is discouraging to note reactionary tend- 
- encies exhibited by certain religious groups. A case in point 
is the recent action of the board of directors and manage- 
ment of the Mt. Sequoyah Methodist Assembly, one of the 
largest summer educational assemblies held under the general 
auspices of the Church. For years this assembly, located at 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, has maintained a strict color line, 


meetings attended by whites. Again and again white attend- 
ants—particularly Methodist youth—have protested against 
this race discrimination, and this year systematic effort has 
been made by some conferees to make the assemblies inter- 
‘racial. In addition, the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service (Board of Missions and Church Extension) at the 


‘recommended that two or more Negroes be invited to partici- 
pate as regular members of the school at Mt. Sequoyah. 
rtheless, in spite of all this, at a spring meeting of the 
d of directors, according to the superintendent—the 
Sam G. Yancey—the board “ ruled that ng Negro could 
sleep on the assembly grounds, though they may attend 
rvices.” As a result, the superintendent recently 
oes will attend the Western Methodist 


ae r 


uoyah this summer.” 


refusing to permit participation by Negroes in the various 


suggestion of its Department of Christian Social Relations, » 


that there were no taxicabs to be seen on the stree 


started toward Sibley Hospital which was in plain vi 
where she was; this affiant states further that she 
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An attempt was made, it seems, to defend the action of 
the board of directors on the ground of Arkansas law. But 
this effort did not meet with success. When consulted, the 
Assistant Attorney General of the State reported: “ Separate 
white and Negro churches and religious assemblies of various 
kinds are ordinarily maintained, but this is a matter of 
custom and preference and not a requirement of law.” 


Such incidents as this, and the Sibley Hospital case else- 
where referred to, sharply raise the question whether on 
the great moral issues of the day the Church is to lead or 
lag behind public opinion. That a new conscience is de- 
veloping on the evil of race discrimination is incontrovertible. 
That this new conscience is widely affecting public opinion 
is equally undeniable. Without question, the churches— 
some of the churches—have had a real part in this awaken- 
ing of conscience. That some churches and many church 
members, in spite of the increased realization of the moral 
evil of race discrimination, continue to practice such dis- 
crimination is deplorable. We earnestly hope that the 
directors of Mt. Sequoyah will be made to realize that their 
action meets widespread disapproval. The situation is in- 
tolerable and should be corrected with the least possible 
delay. 


A CIO UNION TAKES DISCIPLINARY ACTION.— 
In sharp contrast to the action of the Mt. Sequoyah board 
of directors, at a meeting of Local 6 of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union at Stockton, 
Calif., on May 24, the president, Richard Lynden, announced 
suspension of the Stockton unit for refusal to abide by the 
provision of the union’s constitution prohibiting discrimina- 
tion against minority groups. Members of the unit, it was 
charged, had refused to work with Japanese-Americans. A 
trial board of five persons was chosen to conduct a hearing 
of the accused members. Penalty for those found guilty 
will be expulsion from the union. President Lynden told 
the membership flatly, “ Either ILWU members will live up 
to the Constitution or there is no place for them in the 
union.” A dramatie incident occurred when a recently in- 


ducted member of the Stockton unit filed this note at the 


unit offices: ‘ Well, brothers, I am leaving to go into the 
service to fight for the principles of the equality of man- 
kind—the right to work regardless of race, creed, or color. 
I'll do my best and I hope you guys push full steam ahead 
until you lick this discrimination against the American 
Japanese here at home. We can’t afford to have this sort 
of thing here in California.” 


NEGRO BABY BORN ON SIDEWALK IN FREEZING 
WEATHER.—Churehmen imbued by a sense of justice 
should vigorously support, we believe, the protest made by 
the Washington Annual Conference of the Central Jurisdic- 
tion in the Sibley Hospital incident widely reported in the 
Negro press. This hospital, maintained under Methodist 
Church auspices, the Conference resolution cites, on Decem- 
ber 22, 1944, refused emergency treatment to a young Negro 
mother who had given birth to a baby on the sidewalk 
within a half block of the hospital—treatment “ inhuman, 
unChristian, and unworthy of a Christian institution.” The 
resolution further requests “a change in the policy of Sibley 
Hospital” that there shall be “no discrimination in the 
hospitalization of patients on account of race, color, or 
creed.” — 3 i ; 

Two sworn statements supply evidence in the case: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 88.- 


Miss Pearl Miles, being first duly sworn according to law, 
upon her oath deposes and says as follows: That she is an adult 
citizen of the United States and a resident of Washington, D. C., — 


residing at 70 Fenton Place, N. E.; that on December 22, 1944, ‘ 
about 5:00 A.M., her sister, Miss Bernice, complained of bein 
ill, whereupon she set out to take her to Gallinger Hospit 


te 
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that her sister was pregnant, neither did she know that Sibley 
Hospital does not accommodate Negroes; that about half a 
block from Sibley Hospital on the opposite side of the street 
her sister gave out and could go no further; that she went into 
the hospital and told the nurse that her sister was seriously ill; 
the nurse asked her what was the matter with her sister; she 
replied that she did not know, whereupon the nurse told her 
to go and get her sister, that there was an emergency room in 
the basement where colored people were given first aid; that 
when she returned to the spot where she had left her sister in 
the company of a friend, she discovered that her sister had given 
birth; that she returned to the hospital with this information 
and begged the nurse to admit her sister and the new-born in- 
fant; that the nurse refused, saying that there were no facilities 
for colored in that hospital and suggested that this affiant get 
a cab and take her sister to Gallinger Hospital; that this affiant 
stated that she had not been able to get a cab and asked that 
a doctor be called; that the nurse replied that she couldn’t get 
a doctor; that this affiant then asked the nurse to do something 
for her sister; that the nurse replied there was nothing she 
could do; that this affiant then asked the nurse to tell her what 
to do; that the nurse replied that she didn’t know what to do, 
whereupon this affiant replied ‘‘You’re a nurse and you don’t 
know what to do?’’; that this affiant then asked the nurse to 
call an ambulance, which she did; that the mother and baby 
remained outside until the ambulance came and took them to 
Gallinger Hospital; that the ambulance arrived about 20 minutes 
or more after the call was placed. PEARL MILES. 
Subseribed and sworn to before me, 
this 16th day of May, 1945. 
THOMAS W. PARKS, Notary Public, D. C. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ss.: 


Mrs. Ruth Brown, being first duly sworn according to law 
and upon her oath, deposes and says as follows: That she is an 
adult citizen of the United States and a resident of Philadel- 
phia, residing at 1811 North Judson Street; that on to-wit 21st 
day of December, 1944, she was employed at Sibley Hospital as 
an elevator operator, working the midnight shift (from 11:00 
P.M. to 7:30 A.M.); that she was on duty on the morning when 
Miss Bernice Miles of No. 70 Fenton sought admission to Sibley 
Hospital while she was in labor; she was accompanied by a 
young woman who was talking to the receiving nurse, Miss 
Gardiner, imploring her to admit, or please do something for 
the girl who was then on the outside; that the nurse made no 
audible comment; that the woman with the child was not 
admitted; that after this, this affiant went outside and saw 


_ the woman who had actually given birth to a child; that the 


naked child was actually lying on the pavement; that after 
seeing this, this affiant went back and offered to bring the 
woman and child in a wheel chair; that the nurse then refused 
to let this affiant bring the child in, though she did give the girl 
a sheet and told her to cover the baby; that this occurred about 
4:30 or 5:00 A.M.; that after this the nurse called an ambu- 


lance; that no first aid of any kind was given, nor was either 


an interne or a doctor called; that this affiant picked the baby 
up, with the umbilical cord attached and put it in the ambu- 
lance; that the mother remained on the pavement, with her 


naked baby until she had discharged the placenta; the baby 


was wrapped finally by a friend with a sweater and the sheet. 


Social Questions Bulletin 


Labor Concern 


Epwin A. Brown? 


REPUBLIC STEEL SETTLES FOR $350,000.—The 
settlement of damage suits brought by workmen injured in 
the “little steel” strike of 1937, according to Steel Labor, 
has cost the Republic Steel Corporation $350,000. The strike, 
it will be remembered, involved plants of the company in 
Chicago, Massilon, Youngstown, Cleveland, Warren, and 
Canton. The first suit was that of John Solanic, who was 
injured on the night of July 26, 1937, when agents of the 
company stormed the Union headquarters in Cleveland and 
destroyed it. His claim for damages was carried to the 
Supreme Court of Ohio which ordered the company to pay 
the damage claim. When this case had been finally settled, 
the company proceeded to enter into negotiations with the 
attorneys for the other claimants with the result that over a 
third of a million dollars has been paid out in the settlement 
of such claims. 


JOHN L. LEWIS and A. F. of L.—It is being con- 
fidentially prophesied in informed labor circles that at the 
next convention of the A. F. of L., the United Mine 
Workers will be permitted to reaffiliate with that body. 
Daniel J. Tobin in the International Teamster for April 
indicates that the differences between the A. F. of L. and 


the United Mine Workers have been settled. This is par- 


ticularly important coming from Daniel Tobin because it is 
common knowledge that as chairman of the committee con- 
sidering the matter of Lewis’ admission, he has been an 
obstacle rather than a help toward the achievement of that 
end. President Green and other top A. F. of L. leaders 
have openly espoused admission of the miners. Now that 
Tobin has apparently given consent, possibly through in- 
fluence from Washington, which desires to keep Lewis as 
impotent as possible, the re-admission will soon become a 
fact. If Washington, however, expects that by getting Lewis 


admitted to the A. F. of L., it ean soften the impact of 


his powerful punches, it may have to think again. 


THE MINERS’ PAY.—It might have had a somewhat 
salutary effect upon those who were critical of the recent 
attempts of the miners to get a wage increase if they had 
known something about the prices which miners have had 
to pay for food in coal-company stores. All miners, of 
course, do not have to trade at company stores, but a very 
large percentage find it not only convenient to do so but 
also expedient in view of the fact that there may be lean 
days ahead with unemployment and they may find it neces- 
sary to ask for credit. Fs “ 


A recent reclassification of coal-company stores by the 


OPA from Group 3 to Group 1, the highest of the retail — 
profit-margin brackets, caused food prices to increase from — 
5 to 45 per cent. Bacon that had a ceiling price of 30 cents 
under Group 3 may now have a ceiling price of 37 un 
Group 1. Baked beans are permitted an increase from 
cents to 17 cents; corn flakes from 12 cents to 1 
Ceiling prices of almost all items used by mining 


That this affiant has often heard receiving officials refuse to~ 
admit colored persons as bed patients, although they have 
__ rendered first aid, stating that they had no beds for colored 
patients; that as a result of this incident the affiant quit her 

position. Mrs. RuTH Brown. 
__ _Subseribed and sworn to before me, — 

this 9th day of April, 1945. 

a 2 _ Aveustus W. Gray, Notary Public, D. C. 
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him back in its employ, even though it necessitates laying 
off non-veteran employees with more seniority than the 
veteran. A case involving the United Steel Workers and 
the Timken Roller Bearing Company- on. this very issue 
went to arbitration recently and the arbitrator, Professor 
Herman A. Gray, ruled that Hershey was in error, that 
no federal law takes away the seniority ‘rights of American 
workmen. United Steel Workers, under the leadership of 
its president, Philip Murray, has protested vigorously Gen- 
eral Hershey’s interpretation of the Selective Service Act. 
It is safe to say that if the General proposes to stick to his 
interpretation, organized labor in this country will present 
a united front against him and will take ats case to the 
highest court. Nothing is more highly prized by labor than 
the security based on length of service. 


POST-WAR “MANAGEMENT-LABOR UNITY.”— 
Publicity continues to be given to the so-called “ Labor- 
Management Charter ”—the joint statement issued a few 
weeks ago by Eric A. Johnston, president of the United 

~ States Chamber of Commerce; William Green, president of 
A. F. of L., and Philip Murray, president of 0.1.0. The 
statement was based upon the premise that the “ manage- 
ment-labor unity,” which had proved its effectiveness in 
lifting war production to unprecedented heights, must be 
continued in the post-war period. All but unanimous acclaim 
has hailed the “charter,” as it has been called. The labor 
press has given it wide approval. From the extreme right 
has come the blessing of the Wall Street Journal. Winthrop 
Aldrich, head of the Chase National Bank, known for his 
conservatism, has declared it to be “a great step forward.” 

_ Charles E. Wilson, president of General Electric, generally 
classed as a liberal, says that “these fine words must be 
translated into action down the line.” 

In view of these reactions it is worth our while to inquire 
how great an advance the new pact registers. Of the seven 
principles enunciated, three are so general in statement that 

- it is impossible to attach significance to them. They call 
for a world security organization to maintain peace, wide 
extension of foreign trade, and high production and full 
employment with adequate wages. The other four points 
of the charter are made up of two labor proposals and two 
management proposals. One is left with the impression 
that the signatories to this charter agreed to include their 
chief articles of faith regardless of whether or not they 

are capable of reconciliation. Mr. Johnston obviously was 
the author of the statement which maintains the “rights of 
private property and free choice of action under a system 
of private competitive capitalism,” and also the statement 
_ which calls for the “inherent right and responsibility of 
_ management to direct the operations of an enterprise .. . 
free from unnecessary governmental interference.” This, 
of course, is the theme song of American business and is 
being widely acclaimed both by the Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Social liberals are wondering just how Messrs. Green and 

-- Murray propose to harmonize these principles of business 
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+ which calls for the “independence and dignity of the 
vidual and the enjoyment of his democratic rights . . . 
. economic system . . . which will protect the individual 
st the hazards of unemployment, old age, and physical 


es can be harmonized. 


with a statement which they obviously introduced into the — 


to be significant at Ret 


f the more enlight- — 
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that unionism is an unreserved right of workers that should 
be universally recognized is of real importance. The fourth 
principle says: the right of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively through unions shall be recognized and preserved 
—free “from legislative enactments” so that, through col- 
lective bargaining, differences between management and 
workers may be resolved through peaceful means. 

The really sour note in the whole matter is the expressed 
surprise and bewilderment of a leading director of ‘he 
National Association of Manufacturers—B. E. Hutchinson, 
vice-president of the Chrysler Motor Company—who made 
it clear that the N.A.M. proposes to have nothing to do with 
this new “United Front.” Evidently the officiary of the 
N.A.M., including such men as Mr. Hutchinson, Tom Girdler, 
and Sewell Avery, have not yet had their fill of war and are 
determined when strife ceases on an international scale, to 
project conflict on the domestic front. 

While even a casual reading of this pact makes clear that 
those who signed it carefully skirted some of the more 
difficult areas of controversy in their desire to find some- 
thing to agree upon, their efforts should receive full support 
of churchmen since there must be a beginning somewhere and 
it is not likely that the first agreements on a code for iabor 
and industry will go very far. 


The Federation Maillag 


Dear Friends: At a meeting in Mobile recently plans for an 
Alabama Conference chapter were launched. Ground work has 
been done since in other meetings at Demopolis and Hartford. 
Owing to ODT regulations our pastors’ school will not be held 
this year. This has forced us to change our promotional plans. 
In due time the chapter should be well established.—Andrew S. 
Turnipseed, Alabama. 


Dear Friends:The greatest contribution we have been able 
to make out here has been the encouragement and help given to 


the Japanese at Heart Mountain. During the early days when 


they were under fire by the Denver Post, I staged such a 
vigorous counterattack that it brought an investigation by 
the Dies Committee. It was a lot of fun. My church has 
stood steadily by with a helping hand. Once a quarter we 
have invited the Protestant young people from the camp for 
an evening of fun, food, and fellowship. It has made us very — 
happy to do this as a contribution toward an honest-to-goodness 
brotherhood.—J. Clyde Keegan, Cody, Wyoming. 


Dear Sir: Let me add my name to the list of enthusiasts who 


commend the advancement of the Methodist Federation for = 


Social Service in the last year. The new life is manifested in| 
many ways, notably in the spirit which has become a part of the — 
SociaL QUESTIONS BULLETIN. This is now one of the most 
valuable periodicals which come to my desk. ‘‘ Revolutionary 

Christianity,’’ in the May issue, represents without doubt some 
of the best thought in the social field in recent years. It is most _ 
provocative of the type of thinking that will enable us to face 

tomorrow with clearer conceptions of where we aim to go. If 
every issue contains just one article as good as this the whole © 
venture is worth every ounce of energy and effort it takes.— 
Robert A. Byler, Columbus, Ohio. = 


= 


‘The Soviet Spirit, Harry aM Ward (Interna on 
$2.00). Reviewed © 
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he has presented an up-to-date appendix to his earlier volume, 
“‘In Place of Profit,’’? replete with illustrations of the enthusi- 
asm with which countless Russians have thrown themselves into 
whatever activities the present war has demanded. In a non- 
technical sense, the booklet is an answer to a psychological 
question: What are the incentives behind Stalingrad, behind 
the production lines and the Soviet battalions. 

The argument is simple and straightforward, The ‘‘experts’’ 
were wrong in predicting that the Soviet Union would never 
withstand the nazi blitzkrieg, because their judgments were 
based upon the conventional standards of existing materiel, pro- 
ductive capacity, and battle experience. It was ‘‘the Soviet 
spirit’? which conquered in spite of all the handicaps—i.e., the 
incentives, existing and mobilizable. This spirit was not some- 
thing called forth merely by the challenge of invasion: ‘‘it is 
not a change in their way of life as it is in other lands; it is 
the continuation and intensification of their previous pattern. 
... In working together the Soviet people learned how to fight 
together.’’? The spirit, in short, ‘‘is traceable to the fact that 
the profit motive is not the driving force of Soviet economy or 
the dominating force in its culture.’’ 

What incentives ‘‘in place of profit’’ have been laid bare by 
the Soviet war experience? In its generalized form, the answer 
is the substitution of ‘‘the will to serve for the will to gain.’’ 
More specifically, Soviet citizens had had nearly a full genera- 
tion, when the attack came, to learn that individual gain is most 
fully realizable through common advancement. Few will deny 
that this is one of the profoundest truths that men anywhere 
have ever learned. It can hardly be said that Dr. Ward proves 
that more people have learned this truth under the Soviet. system 
than in any other modern state, but he makes such a conclusion 
seem reasonable to this reviewer. 

Most critical readers will probably feel that the author has 
weakened his case by citing only the most favorable evidence to 
bolster his theory. That there is so vast an array of favorable 
evidence is a basic fact, not to be explained away. But the 
skeptical minded will need to be convinced that the average 
millions in the Soviet Union have not been motivated by essen- 
tially the same considerations of patriotism, hatred of the in- 
vader, desire for social approval, and immediate gain that have 
moved average Englishmen and Americans to unprecedented 
efforts during the present war. 

Dr. Ward’s booklet, in short, is a tract and not a scientific 
treatise. There is no problem concerning which Americans are 
more in need of such a tract. As the Lynds showed us years 
ago in their report on Middletown, Americans take their own 
institutions for granted. A given set of institutions can operate 
only with a version of human nature which is congruent with 
those institutions, and hence Middletown reads its version of 
human nature into the universe. The Soviet’s institutions are 
built upon a different reading of human nature. Not only, as 
Lincoln . Steffens explained, does their version ‘‘work,’’ but it 
is a version which is more congruent with the profound truth 
noted above. 

Christian teachings are based upon an idealized view of human 
nature. It is a realizable ideal only if we succeed in remaking 
our human institutions which, after all, are the most significant 
determinants of human nature. If, as Dr. Ward’s evidence sug- 
gests, Soviet citizens are more literally members of one of 
another than are we Americans, it is because their social institu- 
tions permit and encourage that kind of human behavior. This 
reviewer wishes that Dr. Ward’s tract might be followed by a 
hundred others which drive home the truth that we shall never 
realize the kind of human relationships which we verbally ideal- 
ize until we devise appropriate social institutions. 


The Future of Europe, Johannes Steel (Henry Holt and Co., 
New York, 229 pp., $3.00). Reviewed by ROSE TERLIN.1 


This stimulating book is a ‘‘must’’ for all Christians who are 
puzzled about the ethics of our treatment of Germany, about the 
future possibilities of the role of the Church in Hurope, and 
about the merits of the Polish Border Question, as well as a 
host of other pressing issues. It is at once a handbook on 
specific issues and countries with a pungent discussion of some 
of the most pressing controversial issues of the day. The chap- 
ters on Pan-Germanism and the German Economic Colossus ¢an- 
not be missed save at the peril of meeting harsh realities with 
vague, moralistic sentiments. This is a peril to which Christians 
are particularly prone, and one which we must avoid at all costs, 
if the last two-and-a-half decades are not to be repeated. One 
of the most useful things about the book is the neat arrange- 


1 Rose Terlin is Hxecutive Secretar if the Publicatio rt- 
ment, National Board, Young Women’s Ghristion aacocen, het 
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Social Questions Bulletin 


ment which permits a busy minister or layman to read the 
chapters on Germany or Poland or France without losing con- 
tinuity. There is an extraordinary amount of careful historical 
documentation for so compact a treatment of large issues. Yet 
it does not read like a Ph.D. thesis, but rather more like the 
racey vivid style Mr. Steel exhibits on the radio. 


Christians of all denominations would profit much by reading 
and pondering the last chapter on ‘‘The Role of the Churches.’’ 
It is significant, because so rare, that a political commentator 
considers this subject worthy of a chapter. That fact, in itself, 
is not so much a testimony to the secularism of political com- 
mentators, as it is to the impotence of the Church. The Catholic 
Church is, of course, a far more important political factor than 
the Protestant denominations. Mr. Steel, therefore, devotes 
most of this chapter to an analysis of the very effective support 
rendered by the Catholie hierarchy in Germany to the rise of 
the Nazi Party, as well as their strategic (possibly decisive) role 
in the buttressing of reaction and Fascism in Spain. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the validity and importance of every word in 
Mr. Steel’s analysis of the role of the Churches, this reviewer 
must attest to a sense of disappointment. The bulk of the chap- 
ter is rightly devoted to the role of the Catholic Chureh. In the 
brief analysis of the part played by Protestantism in Germany, 
with careful examination of the strengths and weaknesses, from 
a democratic point of viéw, of men like Niemdller and Dibelius, 
the conclusion is reached that ‘‘altogether the record of German 
Protestantism as a moral force is very dismal indeed.’’ This 
was true, in any decisive sense. But the Confessional Church 
Movement deserves more eredit than Mr. Steel gives it. Its 
weakness lies not so much in the fact that it was not an im- 
portant anti-Nazi moral force, but rather in that it was so 
small in numbers and exhibited a continuous tendency to ‘‘do 
the right thing for the wrong reason.’’ Its pietism, abjuration 
of any basic political analysis, and ethical absolutism led the 
Confessional Church to reject common action with other religious 
and non-religious anti-Nazi forces, thus weakening the impact 
of these groups on Hitler and his henchmen. This reviewer 
regrets, also, that Mr. Steel did not take space to examine the 
very much more significant role of the Protestant Churches in 
Norway and, particularly, in Holland. In these countries, as 
well as in France, the Protestants made common cause with the 
political underground. In Holland, the Student Christian Move- 
ment undertook difficult and dangerous work and was a vital 
link in the underground resistance. These Protestants learned 
much of the value of united action with all kinds of people— 
Communists, bourgeoisie, trade unionists, etec.—whose motivation 
was different from theirs but whose immediate political objec- 
tives were identical. They have become released from pietism 
and have learned the relativity of ethics. It is safe to say 
that the Protestant Churches in these countries have emerged 
from the war with new vitality and faith. If they carry the 
lessons they have learned into the post-war world, Protestantism 
may encourage more Europeans ‘‘to look to religion for a new 
basis for their lives.’ If they do not, they will verify the 
gloomy conclusions Mr. Steel regretfully is driven to reach. 


Labor Unions in the Far East, Eleanor H. Lattimore (Ameri- 
can Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52nd St. 
New York, N. Y., Pamphlet, 1945, 56 pp., 10¢). The status 
of the Labor Movement in China, India, the Philippines, and 
Japan is described in this pamphlet. Information is given on 
aims and methods, difficulties encountered in development, and 
the effect of the war on the movement. Gar 


Substandard Wages. An Analysis of Their Extent and Effect 
and What Must Be Done to Establish a Higher Wage eae 
(Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C., Pamphlet, 1945, 15¢). Argument for the 
65 cents an hour minimum wage, documented with the testimony 
and photographs of seven sub-standard workers in varied fields 
of De with statistical charts.and other illustrative material. 
A pamphlet that should haye wide circulation, ; 
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The Negro in American Life John Becker (Julian Messner, 
Ine., New York, Booklet, 1944,.54 pp., $1.00).. a pictured story 
ps the pee ce American Negroes since their first co ow 
merica I eir signifieant contribution to American : ie ; 
Photographs: of a saber men and women. age 
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